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No two maxims, the one in equity, the other in morals, have 
been more generally lost sight of, by the greater portion of man- 
kind, than the origin of all power from the people, and the be- 
ginning of all education from the infancy of an individual, with 
due reference to his natural appetites and sentiments, and mental 
and corporeal faculties. 

Even where popular governments were said to exist, the 
power has been among the wealthy, the privileged by rank, ti- 
tle, or possessions. But the time is now rapidly approaching, 
when numbers alone will be the measure of public will, and the 
framers of government. However unpalatable this truth may be 
to many, who consider themselves as good republicans, it is in 
vain that they close their eyes, as if they could thereby retard its 
operation. It is a principle in full force in many sections of our 
Union: it is one which is beginning to be recognized in Europe, 
and which must ultimately prevail over the whole world. With 
such a prospect before us, the subject of education acquires an 
importance at this time, which it has never attracted before. It 
is not a question, of the best means of instructing a small number 
of the youth of a country, at universities, colleges, grammar 
schools, or select seminaries, in those branches which are to fit 
them for the exercise of the learned professions, or for filling 
offices of trust and emolument under the government. O no! the 
stake is of far higher moment. It concerns the happiness of the 
whole nation, since it concerns each one to be so enlightened, in 
regard to his own nature and rights, as to do justice to both, and, 
at the same time, avoid any encroachment on the equal privi- 
leges of his fellow-citizen. Hitherto, the enlightening a nation, 
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by giving the people sound maxims in morals, and definite prin- 
ciples in knowledge and science, has been occasionally recom- 
mended by the government—but the recommendation was made 
rather in the form of an abstract truth, than as a principle sus- 
ceptible of, and imperatively requiring, practical adoption. Go- 
vernors, for the most part, obtaining their powers without the 
consent or participation of the people, had no direct interest 
in seeing virtue flourish, and establishing a concordance be- 
tween natural and written laws. Hence the little support 
which the ministers of religion have derived from despotic 
and arbitrary governments, in extending the divine precepts of 
the gospel—they were compelled, either to denounce the gross 
vices and glaring improprieties of those in authority, or, for peace 
sake, preserve a mournful silence. In either case, the people 
could not fail to be struck with the incongruities of their social 
and political relations. They saw two great parties in the state, 
the one perverted by indulgence and unlimited authority—them- 
selves debased by ignorance and poverty, and their concomitants, 
vice and crime. 





The system, if it deserved the name, was artificial—but the 
evil was increased by many wise men reasoning on it as on some- 
thing permanent, to which of necessity they must conform them- 
selves. Hence the opinions so prevalent at one time, that the 
rich were entitled to be governed by a different moral police 
from that of the poor—their very constitutions were assumed to 
be different. Sensibility, imagination, grace, elegance, and high 
mental endowments, were thought to belong, of right, to the for- 
mer; while bluntness, brute strength, endurance of fatigue, and 
ignorance, with some share of cunning, were awarded to the latter. 
Nothing, for example, could more convincingly show the extreme 
ignorance of the real condition of mankind, than.the common be- 
lief, that exposure of the poor to the elements, and their scanty 
fare, were the cause of their alleged superior bodily strength and 
hardiness, when, in fact, these agents were continually wasting life, 
and bringing it to a violent and premature end. Even at the pre- 
sent time, when, as in this country, the written laws of the land are 
enacted with a view to their equal operation on rich and poor, the 
fact, that we ought all to be governed by the same natural laws, is 
forgotten. Legislators and public instructors seem not to be aware, 
that allmen, being endowed withcertain appetites, propensities, and 
mental capacities, and susceptible of being acted on by a series of 
external agencies—in other words, being all necessarily subjected 
to the same class of natural laws—no scheme of instruction, or ef- 
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fort of philanthropy, can be permanently or diffusively beneticial, 
which does not take into consideration the most efficient means 
of giving effect to these laws. As a sequence to this position, it 
may be added, that no social and political compact can long 
exist, without the most jarring discords, unless the education of 
the faculties, physical and mental, and the true knowledge of the 
natural laws, be extended to both rich and poor—suitable allow- 
ances being always made for individual peculiarities. This is 
more especially required in a community like ours, in which 
every man is, at times, called on, at regular intervals, to act thie 
part of a monitor and governor, when he exercises his elective 
franchise—and, at any time, when required, as a juryman, to sif 
in judgment on the lives and properties of his fellow-citizens. 
The steps to be pursued, for the attainment of this object, will 
form a subject for disquisition in our subsequent numbers. One 
fundamental principle we cannot, however, abstain from men- 
tioning at this time—it is the education of the appetites, on suc- 
cess in which so much of the happiness of life depends. It must 
begin from the earliest infancy, long before the dawn of rea- 
son, and even anterior to the evolution of the moral sentiments. 
The rule, on which it is conducted, is a very simple one—appli- 

cable to all classes. It is to allow no child the indulgence of an 
appetite or propensity, other than what is required by its instine- 
tive wants, for its bodily support and health. Nothing is to be 
conceded by the whim or caprice of a parent, to the imaginary 
wants of a child: for it must be constantly borne in mind, that 
every gratification of any one sense, whe ‘ther of taste, sight, sound, 
or touch, is the beginning of a desire for its renewal: and that 
every renewal gives the probability of the indulgence becoming 
a habit; and that habit once formed, even in childhood, will often 
remain during the whole of after life, acquiring strength everv 
vear, until it sets all laws, both human and divine, at defiance. 
Let parents, who allow their children to sip a little of this 
wine, or to just taste that cordial, or who yield to the cries of the 
little ones for promiscuous food, or for liberty to sit up a little later, 
or to torment a domestic animal, or to strike their nurse, or to raise 
the hand against mama—ponder well on the consequences. If they 
do not, often vain are the after efforts of instructors—vain the mo- 
nitions from the pulpit: their child is in danger of growing up a 
drunkard, or a glutton——a self-willed sensualist, or passionate and 
revengeful—prompt to take the life ofa fellow being, and to sacri- 
fice his own: and all this, because the fond parents were -faith- 
less to their trusts—they had not the firmness to do their duty— 
they feared to mortify their child; and in so doing, they exposed 
him, in after life, to be mortified by the world’s scorn, to wander 
an unloved, unpitied thing. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND TOYS OF CHILDREN. 


Tue following excellent remarks upon the proper amusements 
and toys of children, we have translated from the German of 
Struve. They occur in his work on Physical education, and are 
recommended to the attentive perusal of every parent. 

Sedentary games may be well adapted to the amusement of 
day-labourers and rustics who fatigue themselves by hard work 
during the day; but for children, whose principal employment 
should be play, they are improper. In our opinion, therefore, in- 
active amusements should be resorted to only in certain cases as 
an occasional substitute for others, and continued but for a short 
time. Exercise is the very soul of all play ; because the activity 
of the different powers is attended with immediate consequences 
to the mental and bodily prosperity of the individual. For this 
obvious reason, the games which require muscular exertion are 
not only conducive to health, but, also, improve the senses and un- 
fold the understanding. To put things together and separate 
them, to erect and destroy houses built of blocks and other simi- 
lar materials, to trundle a hoop, fly a kite, or arrange and con- 
struct little vehicles in their own way, all these are diversions 
which ought to be sedulously encouraged, by procuring the ar- 
ticles requisite for such pursuits. ‘These, however, should be sim- 
ple, and of little intrinsic value, as that is soon enhanced in the 
possession of the young. On this account also, a ball, a top, a 
hobby horse, a little chaise,a wheelbarrow which they can man- 
age without extraneous assistance, are preferable to a wooden 
doll or the figures representing horses and carriages, which afford 
them amusement merely by their appearance. 

Nor should girls be excluded from active exercise. It is a 
material error in physical education, to make that ill founded dis- 
tinction between the sexes, which condemns female children, from 
their cradle, to a sedentary life, by permitting them scarcely any 
other play things than dolls and tinsel work or trinkets, while 
their sprightly brothers amuse themselves with their hoop and 
other active diversions. Such premature refinement is dearly 
purchased at the expense of health and of a cheerful mind. 

All amusements are most beneficial to health in the open air ; 
and, were it possible to keep a child continually in the fields and 
gardens, there would be no occasion to supply them with play- 
things. Benign nature would present them with a sufficient va- 
riety of objects for their amusement—they would find an inex- 
haustible source of materials for constructing toys, which, bein 
works of their own creation, could not fail to be more useful than 
the most expensive artificial contrivances. 
. Society increases the charms of juvenile amusements. It is 
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* indeed very desirable and rational to allow a number of children 
to assemble; but it would be prudent to watch their conduct. 
though without rigour or unnecessary interference on the part of 
the tutor, as they are then in their most happy state. It has 
been proposed to establish, in every large city, public pleasure 
grounds appropriated to the use of young people, and likewise 
to appoint proper inspectors to keep them under certain 
restrictions. Such regulations would, in various instances, be 
productive of good effects: they would prevent many ill-bred 
boys from running about the streets, where they are under 10 
control, and where they learn from each other most improper 
practices. It is doubtful whether this suggestion will ever be 
realized—though a public pleasure ground exclusively appropri- 
ated for the use of children, would certainly be of infinitely more 
importance to the health and morals of youth, than theatres, ball 
rooms, or places of public parade. 

On the whole, it is equally important for children to be allow- 
ed their regular play-hours, as to be compelled to attend school : 
indeed the former would be productive of greater advantages for 
the improvement of their physical and intellectual faculties, than 
the latter mechanical habit, at an age when they are not yet sus- 
ceptible of scholastic instruction. 





THE OLD AGE OF A TEMPERATE MAN. 


Lewis Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, memorable for having 
lived to an extreme old age, he being 105 years old at the 
time of-his death,* wrote a treatise on “The advantages of a 
temperate life.” He was induced, it appears, to compose this at 
the request and for the instruction of some ingenious young men, 
for whom he had a regard; who, seeing him, then eighty-one 
years old, in a fine florid state of health, were extremely desir- 
ous to be made acquainted with the means by which he had 
been enabled to preserve the vigour of his mind and body to so 
advanced an age. He describes to them, accordingly, his whole 
manner of living, and the regimen he invariably pursued. He 
states, that when he was young he was very intemperate—that 
this invemperance had brought upon him many and grievous dis- 
orders; that from his thirty-fifth to his fortieth year, he spent his 
days and nights in the utmost anxiety and pain—and that, in 
short, his life had become a burthen to him. His physicians, 
after many fruitless attempts to restore him to health, told him, 


* This was his age at the period of his decease, according to the statement of 
his niece, who was a nun at Padua—others, however, say he had only entered his 
99th year. 
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that there was but one medicine remaining, which had not yet 
been tried; but which, if he could but prevail upon himself to 
use with perseverance, would free him from all his complaints— 
and that was a regular and temperate plan of life. Upon this 
he immediately prepared himself for his new regimen, and con- 
fined himself to a very moderate portion of plain and wholesome 
food. This diet was at first very disagreeable to him, and he 
longed to return again to his former mode of living. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, without the knowledge of his physicians, he did in- 
dulge himself in a greater freedom of diet; but, as he informs us, 

much to his own uneasiness and detriment. Compelled by ne- 
cessity, and exerting resolutely all the powers of his mind, he 
became, at length, confirmed in a settled and uninterrupted 
course of the strictest temperance; by virtue of which, as he 
states, all his disorders had left him in less than a year, and he 
enjoyed, subsequently, perfect and uninterrupted health. Some 
sensualists, it appears, had objected to his mode of living—insist- 
ing that it was useless to mortify one’s appetites, as he did, for 
the sake of becoming old, since all that remained of life after the 
age of sixty-five, could not properly be called vita viva, sed vita 
mortua—not a living, but a dead life. “ Now,” he says, “to show 
these gentlemen how much they are mistaken, | will briefly run 
over the satisfactions and pleasures which I now enjoy, in this 
eighty-third year of my age. In the first place, | am always 
well, and so active withal, that I can with ease mount a horse 
upon a flat, and walk to the top of very high mountains. In the 
next place, [ am always cheerful, pleasant, perfectly contented, 
and free from all perturbation, and every unpleasant thought. 
Joy and peace have so firmly fixed their residence in my bosom, 
as never to depart from it. “I have none of that satiety of life so 
often to be met with in persons of my age, for I am enabled to 
spend every hour of my time with the greatest delight and plea- 
sure. I frequently converse with men of talents and learning, 
and spend much of my time in reading and writing. I have ano- 
ther way of div erting myself—by going every spring and autumn 
to enjoy, for some days, an eminence which I possess in the most 
beautiful part of the Euganian hills, adorned with fountains and 
gardens; and, above all, a convenient and handsome lodge, in 
which place [I also, now and then, make one in some hunting 
party, suitable to my taste and age. At the same seasons of 
every year, | revisit some of the neighbouring cities, and enjoy 
ihe company of such of my friends as live there, and through 
them the conversation of other men of parts, who reside in those 
places—such as architects, painters, sculptors, musicians, and 
husbandmen. I visit their new works; | revisit their former 
ones, and always learn something which gives me satisfaction, 
1 see the palaces, gardens, antiquities: and, with these, the 
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squares and other public’ places, the churches, the fortifications— 
leaving nothing unobserved, from which I may reap either en- 
tertainment or instruction. But what delights me most, is, in my 
journeys backwards and forwards, to contemplate the situation 
and other beauties of the places I pass through—some in the 
plain, others on hills, adjoining to rivers or fountains—with nu- 
merous beautiful houses and gardens. Nor are my recreations 
rendered less agreeable and entertaining by my not seeing weil, 
or not hearing readily every thing that is said to me—or by any 
other of my senses not being perfect ; for they are all, thank God, 
in the highest perfection, particularly my palate, which now 
relishes better the simple fare I meet with wherever I ~~ to 
be, than it did formerly the most delicate dishes, when I led an 
irregular life. I sleep, too, everywhere soundly and quietly, 
without experiencing the least disturbance—and all my dreams 
are pleasant and delightful. 

“These are the delights and comforts of my old age, from 
which I presume, that the life I spend is not a dead, morose, and 
melancholy one; but a living, active, and pleasant existence, 
which I would not change with the most robust of those youths, 
who indulge and riot in all the luxury of the senses—because I 
know them to be exposed to a thousand diseases, a thousand una- 
voidable sources of unhappiness, and a thousand kinds of death. 
I, on the contrary, am free from all such apprehensions—from 
the apprehension of disease, because I have nothing for disease 
to feed upon—from the apprehension of death, because I have 
spent a lite of reason. Besides, death, I am persuaded, is not yet 
near me. I know that, barring accidents, no violent disease can 
touch me. I must be dissolved by a gentle and gradual decay, 
when the radical moisture is consumed, like oil in a lamp, which 
affords no longer life to the dying taper.” 

Truly did this philosopher, for so he may be called, prophecy 
concerning his future health and happiness—for he lived, as has 
been remarked, to be upwards of a hundred years old, after pub- 
lishing another tract in his ninety-fifth year. 





POISONOUS CHEESE. 


Mysterious Circumstance——On Monday evening the family of Mr. Bennet, of 
Lispenard street, were taken ill after having partaken of some cheese which had 
been purchased for family use. Seven members of Mr. Bennett’s family were af- 
fected, and it was only by the instant attendance of professional men that they 
were delivered from imminent danger. We have heard that two or three families 
in the same neighbourhood have suffered from a similar cause. No satisfactory ac- 
count for the occurrence has been given yet; but we are pleased to state that no 
lives are lost.—N. York Courier and Enquirer. 


We avail of the occasion furnished by the foregoing account, 
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to say something of the manner in which cheese becomes injurious, 
and, in some cases, decidedly poisonous when eaten even in small 
quantities. This effect is produced intwo ways; First by the ad- 
dition of a mineral colouring matter—red lead, which was at one 
time much used in Great Britain, to communicate to the cheese 
the peculiar reddish colour, which is supposed to be characteristic 
of fineness of quality. An instance of poisoning from this cause, is 
mentioned in the Repertory of Arts, first series, Vol. VIII. p. 262. 
The second mode is that by which a real poison of cheese is formed ; 
though under circumstances which as yet we are not well able to 
appreciate. Very detailed descriptions of the effects of this poi- 
son are to be met with in late German journals. The best ac- 
counts are by Professor Hunefeld and Dr. Wenvens. During the 
latter part of the last century the deaths from eating cheese were 
so common, that several of the German states investigated the sub- 
ject, and legislative enactments were passed in consequence. 

At first the prevalent belief was, that the cheese acquired an 
impregnation from copper vessels used in dairies; and according- 
ly the Austrian, and Wurtemberg governments prohibited the 
use of copper for such purposes.—T his opinion, however, was prov- 
ed, by chemical analysis, to be untenable; and the inquiries of 
Hiinefeld and Sertiirner have now rendered it probable that the 
“sarap property of the cheese resides in two animal acids ana- 
ogous to, if not identical with, the caseic and sebacic acids,* and 
consequently that the poisonous cheese belongs to the same genus 
as the noxious sausages. Of the latter we may perhaps speak on 
a future occasion. Inthe mean time, however, we can tell our 
readers that the fresh sausages which are made and eate:i in their 
houses, will not affect them like the peculiarly compounded and 
long kept German sausage. 

In the German cheese, the curd, before being salted, is left for 
some time in a heap, to ferment, in consequence of which it be- 
comes sour and afterwards ripens faster.—But if the milk has been 
curdled with vinegar,—if the acid liquor formed while it fer- 
ments is not carefully drained off,—if the fermentation is allowed 
tu go too far,—if too little salt is used in preserving the curd,— 
or if flour has been mixed with the curd, the subsequent ripening 
or decaying of cheese follow a peculiar course, and a considera- 
ble excess of caseic acid is formed, as well as some sebacic acid. 

According to Westrumb, the poisonous cheeses present no pe- 
culiarity in their appearance, taste or smell. But Hunefeld says 
that they are yellowish-red, soft and tough, with harder and 


* The caseic acid is one of the principles generated during the fermentation of 
the curd of milk. Some think it is a modification of the acetic acid with an acrid 
oil. Sebacic acid is obtained by the distillation of hog’s lard or suet. It melts like 
fat when heated.—It may exist as a natural product, that is, evolved spontaneous. 
jy in animal matter. 
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darker lumps interspersed; that they have a disagreeable taste: 
redden litmus, and become flesh-red instead of yellow, under the 
action of nitric acid (aqua fortis.) 

The symptoms they cause in man appear to be nearly the 
same with those produced by the poisonous sausage, and constitute 
various degrees and combinations of inflammation of the stomach 
and digestive canal generally.—In the most severe of Hiinefeld’s 
cases the quantity taken did not exceed four ounces, and was 
sometimes only half an ounce. The same author found that a 
drachm and a half of the caseic acid, which he procured from the 
cheese, killed a cat in eight minutes ; and the same quantity of the 
sebacic acid in three hours. 

The poisonous cheese has hitherto been only met with in some 
parts of Germany. But Dr. Christison, from whose valuable work 
we derive the preceding remarks, is inclined to believe that a 
similar poison is occasionally met with in Cheshire, among the 
small farms, where the limited extent of the dairies obliges the 
farmers to keep the curd for several days before a sufficient 
quantity is accumulated for the larger cheeses.—It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that analogous properties may be imparted to cheese 
by the intentional or accidental addition of other poisons of a 
mineral nature—as of lead, mentioned in the beginning of this 
article. Chemical analysis will, however, soon lead to the detec- 
tion of these substances, even when in very small quantities. 

Whether the individuals who ate the cheese in New York, suf- 
fered from its having undergone the changes indicated above, we 
have no means of determining. But from other cases, which 
have come to our knowledge, we are inclined to believe that poi- 
sonous cheese is occasionally met with in this country. 





NEW EXHIBITION OF QUACKERY. 


Ir was reserved for this present enlightened age, to exhibit 
quackery of a new kind. Hitherto the empiric used to vaunt 
his remedies as the product of some rare plant—a balm of Gi- 
lead, obtained by an exquisite process of distillation or sublima- 
tion, which he alone had the skill to properly superintend. The 
knowledge of its virtues was gained from some eastern seer, or 
mountain witch, or by travel among the Turks or Indians, or 
from the physician to the great Khan of Tartary, or it was re- 
vealed in a dream, came by intuition, or found in an old book. 
Still, there the remedy was—swallowed by the credulous, sneered 
at by the philosopher, analysed by the chemist, and its inertness, 
or dangerous nature, exposed by the physician.* As the cre- 


* See Journal of Health, Vol. I. p. 348—50. 
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dulous were much the largest class, the trade of the empiric 
flourished, at least for a season, until some new pretender, 
rather more impudent and noisy, and perhaps more ingenious in 

manufacturing cases of cures, supplanted him in public estima- 
tion. 

Now-a-days, @ new era in the history of empiricism has begun. 
Men who have discovered, as they allege, the only true and natu- 
ral method of curing a disease, we will suppose it to be dyspepsy, 
make public—no, they make an offer to cure a patient, pro- 
vided he pay a large fee, and promise to keep secret the means 
of cure! Is this in character with the course of things in our re- 
public, in which every opinion, religious, moral, or political, is 
scrutinized, and all its bearings carefully noted ?—For fear indi- 
vidual watchfulness should not be sufficient in questions of self- 
comfort, the government appoints inspectors of provisions, in our 
markets, and at our wharves, to see that no fraud is practised on 
us, and that we are not hurt or poisoned by knavish avarice. 
But what is the course in regard to our lives, when threatened 
by disease. Are any means taken to prevent our being duped 
by empirical rogues—venders of nostrums and poisons, which, on 
the faith of their oft iterated promises, and false documents, so 

many of the unwary swallow, to the detriment of their health, 
if not to the destruction of their lives. So far from protection 
being extended to the community, in this respect, it is left a prey, 
an avowed prey, to every vagary of ignorance, to every sinister 
attempt of knavery—to all the most absurd operations of the 
human mind, in the pretensions of quackery to cure diseases 
which its professors never saw, by means which they cannot pos- 
sibly understand or appr eciate. We say, the community is left 
an avowed prey—for if any of its members, suffering from impo- 
sition, complain, he is laughe od at, and told to be wiser in future. 
If a class of persons, who, from education and experience, are 
well aware of the dangers of quackery, point them out and ex- 
pose its fallacies, they are sneered at as interested and envious 
bodies. Interested, indeed, they are, in preventing bodily dis- 
tress, and in arresting the progress of cruel disease: but envious, 
of what? it is of seared consciences and ignorant minds. The 
discoverer of the new and natural method of curing disease, 
warmed with a philanthropic spirit towards his fellow-citizens, 
offers it to them: but as it is in human nature to think too lightly 
of what we get too easily, a large fee is exacted for the cure ; 
and then, in order, we suppose, that the method may be more 
tenaciously remembered by the patient, he is sworn to secrecy. 
Be the course pursued, hurtful or beneficial, or indelicate and 
immoral, he or she is sworn not to divulge the mystery. 

What would be the condition of a physician who should take the 
required oath? We will suppose he thinks the secret practice lia- 
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ble to great abuse, perhaps decidedly injurious—he must not warn 
his fellow-citizens of their danger, in submitting to the trial of 
cure. Suppose, on the other hand, he finds it beneficial—he 
must not make use of it, in his own practice, with his patients— 
he must send them to be cured by the great magician himself, 
or if this latter be in another and remote city, they must wait 
patiently his coming. Thus a physician swears, that he will not 
divulge a method of cure which might be the means of restoring 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, to health and vigour, if it were 
generally known—assuming all this time as true a tithe of what 
is asserted fo be so. But it may be said, that if the man of won- 
der-working fame be absent, he can give the physician a dispen- 
sation, so far as to allow the latter to practice, himself, on his own 
patients, the new method. Here then we should have the sin- 
gular and revolting spectacle, of a member of a liberal profession, 
among whom there has ever been a most entire community of 
knowledge, becoming the sworn agent and partner of an empiric, 
and pledged to keep his secret, come what may. Have physicians 
reflected on this subject ? Have they called to mind the great 
and the good, who, in shedding lustre on their profession, have 
ennobled human nature by a self-devotion and disinterestedness. 
for which worldly honours and applause, even if more lavishly 
rendered, could never be an adequate requital ’ » The secrets of 
a craft, the tricks of empiricism cannot square with the lofty 
maxims of true disciples of Hippocrates, who himself preferred 
devoting his services to his country, ravaged with a plague, to re- 
ceiving the glittering treasures and promised honours of the king 
of Persia. 


MIRROR OF THE GRACES 


WE have just received a work under the above title, which, 
with a few omissions and slight amendments, we should like to 
see extensively circulated among our female readers—There is 
much plain good sense in the ideas inculcated, and pointedness of 
reprobation in the habits which the authoress is desirous should 
be shunned by her sex. In admitting that the person of a woman 
is the primary subject on the present occasion, it is also distinctly 
asserted that the directions to increase the empire of her per- 
sonal charms must be with a constant reference to their being 
the ensign of her more estimable mental attractions—* She 
must never suppose,” continues the writer, * that when T insist 
on attention to person and manners, | forget the mind and heart; 
or when | commend external grace, that I pass unregarded the 
internal beauty of the virgin.” An opinion may be formed from 
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the following sentence, of the extensive opportunities for obser- 
vation and improving her taste, which the authoress enjoyed :— 

“Sometimes I may illustrate by observations drawn from abroad, at other 
times by remarks collected at home. . Having been a traveller in my youth, 
whilst visiting foreign courts, with my husband, on an errand connected with 
the general welfare of nations, | could not overlook the influence which the 
women of every country hold over the morals and happiness of the opposite 
sex, in every rank and degree.” 

Will every respectable female agree with the writer when 
she says, 

“Fine taste in apparel | have ever seen the companion of pure morals ; 
whilst a licentious style of dress was as certainly the token of the like laxity 
in manners and conduct. ‘To correct this dangerous fashion, ought to be the 
study and attempt of every mother—of every daughter—of every woman.” 

After some general remarks on the manners and fashions of the 
past and present times, the authoress gives a chapter to the sub- 
ject of “the female form,” in which different colours and styles of 
heauty are noticed, and attention to a correspondence between the 
age and fashion of dress and ornaments recommended.— The rules 
for the preservation of the bloom of beauty, during its natural 
life, are excellent: but the extract must be postponed to our 
next number. After this, follow directions for preserving the 
complexion and clearness of the skin, among which are those 
against powdering the face, washing it with cold water, or throw- 
ing off the bonnet, and sitting in a thorough air or draft, after the 
fair one has been heated by exercise. The real not the spurious 
complexion is held up to admiration—but we must object to 
even the slight license tolerated rather than allowed, ‘by the 
writer in the use of a cosmetic, in the shape of a little vegetable 
rouge—nor can we approve of the twice daily ablution with 
French or white brandy and rose-water. Even its occasional 
use requires caution, which we do not find stated by the recom- 
mender. Penciling the eye brows, and wearing wigs of a differ- 
ent colour from the natural hair, are reprobated. Under the 
head of dress and personal decoration the writer eulogizes— 

“The taste, which yet prevails with persons of real judgment, to maintain 
the ease and gracefulness of our assumed Grecian inode, against a new race 
of stay-makers, corset-inventers, &c. who have just armed themselves with 


whalebone, steel and buckram, to the utter destruction of all the naturally 
elegant shapes which fall into their hands.” 


Elegant dressing, we are told in this work, is not found in ex- 
pense; money without judgment may load, but never can adorn. 


“In short, the secret of dressing lies in simplicity, and a certain adapta- 
tion to your figure, your rank, your circumstances. ‘To dress well on these 
principles—and they are the only just ones—does not require that extrava- 
gant attention to so trivial an object, as is usually exhibited by persons who 
make the toilet a study.” 


The two extremes of tasteless extravagance and of slatternness 
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are to be carefully avoided. On the subject of economy, it is 
very appropriately remarked— 

“No treasury is large enough to supply indiscriminate profusion, and 
scarcely any purse is ‘too scanty for the uses of life, when managed by a 
careful hand.” 

In reference to styles in dress, we are told that “the seasons of 
life should be arrayed like those of the year.” Then follows advice 
in which means of adaptation are pointed out both as regards 
colour, fulness and texture. The extreme of corseting is censured 
in very decided terms, as adverse alike to symmetry and health. 
Remarks respecting how far the exposure of the neck and arms ate 
is allowable, are well concluded in the following strain: 

“What is the eloquence of your beauty! Modesty! What is its first ar- 
gument! Modesty! What is its second? Modesty! What is its third? ; 
Modesty ! What is its peroration, the winding up of all its charms, the 3! 


striking spell that binds the heart of man to her for ever? Modesty!!! In ag 
the words of Moore, ey 


“ Let that which charms all other eyes & 
Seem worthless in your own!” 


Modesty is all in all, for it comprises the beauties of the mind as well as 
those of the body; and happy is he who finds her !” 

The chapter on the detail of dress seems to be in the same 
good taste as the preceding parts of the work: but as it is not 
our intention here to enter intimately into the secrets of the 
toilet, we must refer our female readers to the book itself.—The 
assortment of colours, the sparing use of trinkets, and the more libe- 
ral use of flowers, are points very prettily touched on. Deport- 
ment, carriage and demeanor, together with dancing, and other 
accomplishments, are discussed with good sense and correct A 
taste. While counselling greater attention to the management 
of the arms and general person, and ease and graceful movement 
in the dance, the authoress speaks favourably of the English 
country dance, and the French dances, including minuets and 
cotillions—but with regard to the German waltz, she thinks with 
Goethe, when writing of the national dance of his country, “that 
none but husbands and wives can with propriety be partners in 
the waltz.” It has been said by men of no very over-strained 
feeling, “that there are very few women in the world with 
whom they could bear to dance the German waltz.” 

In an Appendix we find an abridgment by an eminent English 
Physician, from an Essay on the Use of Corsets, by Soemmering, 
the celebrated German physiologist. Perhaps we may be tempt- 
ed hereafter to transfer it to our pages. In conclusion, we renew 
the expression of our desire to see this work, with some modifica- 
tions, very generally in the hands of our fair countrywomen. 
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WARMING HOUSES. 


THERE is much popular ignorance prevailing on the subject of warming 
and ventilating houses both among the English and Anglo-Americans. One 
would have thought that the advice and experiments of such men as Frank- 
lin and Rumford should have dispelled the illusions about people being more 
liable to catch cold when a regular and uniform heat is kept up in their apart- 
ments, than when these are traversed by currents from doors, windows, and 
every crevice, all rushing towards an open fire. But prejudices are hard to 
be overcome—the more so indeed, the more beneficial their abandonment. If 
we were really made hardier, and acquired exemption from the complaints so 
common in our variable climate, during the autumnal, winter and spring 
months, by the common practices of using open fires,—single windows and 
doors, we might give up the comfort of the opposite plan; but no such good fol- 
lows our exposure : no frame, however vigorous, is exempt from the assaults of 
streams of cold air in our houses.—This is not, however, a matter of theory, 
or to be argued from individual experience.—National usage, in the coldest 
climates in Europe, is decisive on this point. The Russians; Finlanders, and 
Swedes, of all classes, are not ashanied to keep up nearly a summer heat in 
their houses during the winter months—they have no fears of being called 
effeminate. On the contrary, they allege, that in sallying out from their 
houses into the external frosty air, they are able to bear and even enjoy this 
kind of exposure, or air-bath, the better from their previous warmth—precisely 
for the same reason that a person witha vigorous circulation of the blood, and 
hot skin, is better enabled to bear the shock of a cold bath. In the opposite 
circumstances, of immersion in cold air or cold water, when a person 1s chilly 
and with pale skin, as when coming out from a cold room and imperfectly clad, 
he will suffer greatly, and be less able to resist the secondary and morbid 
effects of cold. Rumford declares that, notwithstanding his first prejudices 
against stove heat, he found, from an experience of twelve years residence in 
Germany, not only that warm rooms were more comfortable in winter, but 
also certainly tended to the preservation of health. 

The grand object, with those of weak chests and prone to pulmonary con- 
sumption, is to live, if possible, ina climate of nearly equable temperature dur- 
ing the year; at any rate to enjoy this state of atmosphere during the winter. 
Hence the directions of physicians for such persons, that they spend the win- 
ter ina southern climate; and why, but to avoid the vicissitudes of their own! 
—vicissitudes which might be mainly guarded against, by a wiser method of 
ventilating and warming their houses, and a better fashion of clothing, when 
going out for the purposes of exercise and recreation. Conformably with the 
facts already laid down, experience shows, that persons who have lived in an 
artificial climate in their houses, the rooms of which were kept up all the 
winter at an uniform heat, have actually borne subsequent accidental expo- 
sure to the raw air of spring, better than if they had gone through the com- 
mon hardening process of sitting in imperfectly warmed rooms, which were 
traversed by innumerable cross currents of air. 
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These truths are beginning to be admitted among us, in this city at least ; 
and at this time churches, banks, public offices, and buildings belonging to in- 
stitutions of learning and science, are generally warmed with heated air.—The 
means of doing this will be readily understood, by reference to the acompa- 
nying plates, which area representation of the method adopted in the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences.—It will be seen that not only heated, but fresh air is 
passed up from the chamber surrounding the stove into the apartments a- 
bove, by means of the two openings c. c. in plate first—hence there is ventila- 
tion constantly going on by the cold air entering into the openings from below, 
and displacing a quantity of warm air, which is passed up through the flue 
into the apartments above. If there be many persons in these latter, farther 
ventilation can be easily obtained, and at the same time a reduction of tempera- 
ture, if desired, by having a pane of glass in one of the windows, framed and 
hinged so as to allow of its being opened when required ; or there may be an 
opening Jeft in the chimney or fire board. 


A, opening into heated 
air chamber. 

B, Ash hole, and draft to 
support combustion in 
the stove. 

C. C. Openings through 
which the air to be 
heated enters the cham- 
ber. 

D. Flue, or pipe of 
stove. 

E. Flue to distribute 
heated air.—It enters 
the room or hall above 
through the centre of 
the floor; its mouth 
being covered with an 
iron grating. 























/ 
¥ A. A. Heated air-chamber. 
B. A common sheet iron stove for burning coal. 
B C. Door to admit the coal. 
A c] A D. Grate. 
E. Ash hole. 
D F. Chimney, flue, or pipe of stove. 
E G. Opening to distribute heated air through the 
room or hall. 























82 Notices, &c. 


Illinois Monthly Seperien-4, perusal of the first number of this work for 


October, satisfies us that its editor, Mr. James Hall, already advantageously 
known as a good writer, is fully entitled to ask, and receive, encouragement and 
contributions towards a new periodical devoted to science and literature. The 
west has its full proportion of men of talents—of strong and vigorous intellect— 
many of whom are powerful and instructive, though, perhaps, not very polished 
writers : the materials for description and essay, in that section of our country, 
are numerous and diversified; and we cannot but anticipate, with such elements, 
a successful result to the attempt of Mr. Hall. The articles in the first number 
are both original and selected—and consist of a tale, “The Missionaries ;” 
poetry, “The Indian Wife’s Lament ;” essay on “ Railways ;’ Governor Cole’s 
communication “ On the capababilities of the State (Illinois) for Internal Naviga- 
tion ;” a letter on “The Petrified Forest; ‘Law Notices;” an interesting 
sketch of the city and territory of Algiers; “ Geology of Illinois ;” ‘* American 
Silk ;” “ Rail Road Speech ;” and “ Literary Intelligence.” 

The Illinois Magazine is published in Vandalia by Blackwell and Hall.— 
Terms, three dollars a year, in advance.—Each number to contain forty-eight 
pages.—The agent for this city is Mr. Harrison Hall. 


Profits of Temperance.—Of the numerous instances which have been related to 
us, we shall only record the following. A company, extensively engaged in build- 
ing, came to the resolution that they would no longer furnish ardent spirits for 
the numerous hands in their employ. Upon their making known this resolution, 
only two of the hands manifested dissatisfaction. Rather than submit to terms 
which they deemed so hard, they quitted their employment. The next morning, 
however, both of them returned. The shock had brought them to their senses, 
and they saw where they were. One of them, a first-rate workman, held, in sub- 
stance, the following language to his employers, upon his return: “ I am sensible 
that the use of ardent spirits has always kept me poor, notwithstanding I have 
worked hard, and had high wages. I am now in debt; my family are clothed in 
rags; I have brought ruin upon myself and them. I do not know that I can ab- 
stain, but I am resolved to try the experiment.” 

The consequence is, that the man is completely reformed, has paid all his 
debts, amounting to a hundred and fifty dollars, clothed his family, and restored 
that peace and happiness, which the Demon had expelled from the domestic cir- 
cle, and is now in a thriving and prosperous condition —Ohio Observ. and Tel. 


Seamen.—The American Seamen’s Friend Society, at New York, are taking 
measures to employ missionaries at the more important ports throughout the 
world, where American seamen are found. They are providing boarding houses 
for seamen, erecting chapels, establishing savings banks, and register offices. 
2,000 seamen applied to the register in Boston, in 1829; 56 vessels sail from Glou- 
cester, Mass. without ardent spirits; 128 from Boston. There are 2,000,000 sea- 
men in the world: 100,000 belong to the United States.—Quar. Reg. 








Temperance.—The American Temperance Society had 14 state auxiliaries, 
about 1000 or 1100 county, town, and other auxiliaries, about 800 of which were 
formed in 1829. In December, 1829, it was estimated, on the lowest calculation, 
that one hundred thousand individuals had pledged themselves to entire abstinence 
from ardent spirits. Probably the number is now 150,000 at least. The medical 
profession have done nobly on this subject. More than 700 instances were re- 
ported in 1829, of habitual drunkards, who had thoroughly reformed. About 40 
distilleries were reported as having stopped. By the reformation, one town in 
Vermont saved in 1829, $8,400, and the state of New Hampshire, $100,000. 
There are supposed to be 10,000 distilleries in the United States, and 40,000 per- 
sons who trade in ardent spirits. Were the reformation complete, $30,000,000 
annually would be saved to the country.—Jb. 


The JouRNAL OF HEALTH, at $1 25 per annum, and the JourNnat or Law, at $1 50 per annum, 
are both published on the second and fourth Wednesdays of every month, at 108 Chesnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Postage on these Journals same as on newspapers in general. No 
extra postage on the covers. 








